" And so," observed Bishop Burnet, " he was quits with
all the world and loved others as little as he thought they
loved him."

His humiliating reign in Scotland, his adventures as a
serving man in England, his wanderings as an exile on the
Continent had enabled him to see mankind stripped of the
pretences with which it normally approached royalty.
Consequently he was able to appraise the pretences accu-
rately.

One certain refuge he had found from care and trouble
and the shameless rascality of his fellows. The pleasures of
the senses had never failed him yet. He put his faith in the
charms of a beautiful woman without laying himself open
to unhappiness by expecting her love, and nothing hap-
pened to justify the croaking of the Puritans who hated
pleasure as much as he loved it. The same principle, he had
found, applied to physical exercise, a well stocked table,
the chemical laboratory, the theatre, a lively verbal contest
of wits, all sorts of inconsequential frivolities upon which
the good Hyde frowned as interfering with his sacred busi-
ness.

Yet the consciousness of royal dignity, the cynicism,
the sharpened wits, the distrust of human motives, the pur-
suit of pleasure had left undiminished the King's gener-
osity, good nature and tolerance. Indeed his reputation for
forgiving injuries was so notorious that Monk offered to
save the life of Sir Arthur Haselrig, one of the most promi-
nent die-hard republicans, for twopence. Haselrig later
paid.

There was little genuine love for humanity in the dis-
plays of royal benevolence, Charles had a morbid dislike
of being surrounded by gloomy faces, and he hated him-
self whenever he had to refuse a request. It was much